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John Henry Nash 


A Centenary Appraisal! 
By Robert D. Harlan 


There seems these days to be a happy revival of interest in the printing of John Henry Nash. 
Professor Robert D. Harlan of the University of California, Berkeley, published a book on 
him late last year and we have the privilege of printing in this issue of the Quarterly a talk 
he gave on Nash before the Roxburghe Club, March 16th, 1971. The talk was followed by a 
showing of some thirty slides representative of Nash’s ephemera from 1916 to 1942. 

To make this an all-John Henry Nash number we are also printing Frances Case Theiss’ 
article on our master printer. This is a part of a thesis Mrs. Theiss prepared at San Jose 
State College and is the fourth excerpt the Quarterly has published. 

THE EDITOR 


MaARrcH 12, 1971, was the centenary of the birth of John Henry Nash. If Mr. 
Nash were still alive and printing, no doubt he would have prepared a 
broadside to mark the occasion. The broadside would probably have con- 
tained a sentimental message and a pretentious colophon. It would have 
been distinguished for the superior material and technical excellence in 
its production. Some would find its taste objectionable. If that broadside 
had been distributed to this group, I suspect that some members would, 
upon its receipt, have felt embarrassment, some annoyance, and some 
both. But I believe most would have taken the occasion to reflect upon 
the career and accomplishments of Nash. 

There will be no broadside from Nash—I think. One should not under- 
estimate his promotional talents. The centenary does provide a good oc- 
casion for this talk which I ask you to substitute for the broadside as an 
opportunity for this informal appraisal of Nash’s contributions to fine 
printing and particularly to fine printing in San Francisco. 

I believe that these contributions were significant if one looks at Nash’s 
whole career and does so objectively and thoroughly. This I have tried to 
do in my book on Nash. Writing the book provided me with the oppor- 


Robert D. Harlan, Associate Professor, School of Librarianship, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 
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tunity for thoroughness. So also did Nash’s sense of his worth, for during 
his career he carefully assembled much of the material necessary for the 
writing of his life. This material includes newspaper and journal notices 
and articles which are the fruits of a twenty-five year subscription to a 
clipping service; it contains correspondence, photographs, and other 
memorabilia—including a papal blessing. But its most valuable part con- 
sists of copies of his own printing, including the most seemingly insignifi- 
cant ephemera (Christmas cards, letterheads, envelopes, bookplates, even 
gummed labels). Chronologically, the material spans the period from 
1898 to 1946, from his earliest work for Stanley-Taylor Co. to the last item 
he printed: a Christmas card produced at the Kennedy brothers’ Westgate 
Press in Oakland for Stanley Marcus of Nieman-Marcus fame. This col- 
lection numbers over 250 books and pamphlets and 1000 pieces of ephem- 
era. Its existence, particularly its existence in one location, provides the 
opportunity for one to make a complete overview of his work. My own 
examination of all of Nash’s printing has lead me to conclude that his 
work shows more variety than his reputation as king of the mitered 
rulers justifies. It also shows more taste. 

As for the objectivity I mentioned earlier—in connection with thor- 
oughness—my ignorance when I began my study helped to insure this. 
First, I never knew the man, and if one believes some of the tales about 
him this was all to the good. Second, while decided preferences for some 
San Francisco printers, among whom Nash was not numbered, had al- 
ready been formed, I had not rejected him completely as much of the 
argument written and said about him since his death has done. In my 
opinion, most of this criticism has been based upon fragmentary and in- 
accurate information. If one takes the whole man, a career of some stature 
emerges. 

Two principles have governed my interpretation of “whole.” First, 
standards of fine printing are subject to change. An evaluation of a fine 
printer without reference to his context is a distorted evaluation. Second, 
a fine printer should be evaluated for his goals and how effectively he 
achieved them as well as for what we think of these goals. I believe these 
principles are particularly basic to an evaluation of any person who has 
become “historical.” Yet much of the evaluation of Nash has ignored 
them. It has criticized his work as being grandiose without acknowledg- 
ing that during his zenith the grandiose was very much in fashion. It has 
looked at his promotional style and judged it to be obvious and heavy- 
handed, ignoring the fact that Nash was literally a pioneer and, like most 
pioneers, lacking the subtlety and grace which supposedly come with 
tradition. Without Nash, there might have been no tradition of fine 
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printing in San Francisco. This fact should insure, if not Nash’s immor- 
tality and our undying gratitude, at least a fair hearing. 

A hearing to be fair must be informed. And an informed appraisal of 
Nash shows clearly, in my estimation, that his career was more complex, 
more distinguished, and substantially more beneficial than his popular 
reputation now suggests. To determine its complexity and particularly 
its several benefits, I have identified in Nash’s career four elements—Nash 
the artist, the technician, the salesman, and the educator. With the killer’s 
instinct, some of Nash’s critics have consistently attacked the weakest of 
these elements—indeed the only weak one. I refer of course to his artis- 
try. Say the name Nash and visions appear of broadsides groaning under 
elaborate rule schemes, fussy design, silly texts—and all as likely as not 
printed in lavender or apple green ink. Yet the whole of Nash’s corpus is 
relatively free of these excesses. 

One criticism of Nash’s style is that it is imitative. Well, certainly it is not 
strikingly original. But I believe it is more allusive than imitative, and 
most contemporary fine printing is allusive. Another criticism is that 
there is no continuity in Nash’s style. This is true, for Nash was not a con- 
stant lover, but moved from model to model. Joseph FauntLeRoy, his 
supervisor, could accurately state that in Nash’s style can be found the 
influence of Jenson and Ratdolt, of the Kelmscott, Doves, Chiswick, and 
DeVinne presses—among others! While decidedly mixed, this bag con- 
tains one common element. Each of these models was noted for con- 
summate craftsmanship—the careful and skillful use of the best material. 
Nash’s aim was to emulate this characteristic far more than to imitate, in 
turn, the styles of these different presses. Like Morris before him, he re- 
garded craftsmanship and style as inseparable and as essential to the crea- 
tion of what he called his “typographical pictures.” The perfect use of the 
best material, with no consideration to cost, was his goal. 

Nash’s artistry can be faulted, but not so much on the point of style. 
Rather, his real artistic failing is his inability always to suit style to subject 
matter. For example: an advertisement for Yuba tractors or Standard Oil 
printed in a manner more suited to the proclamation of the coronation 
of a king. Or a monumentally printed deluxe edition, the text of which is 
the biography of a total non-entity. Even here mitigating circumstances 
can be found. Nash was far more the commercial printer than is now 
supposed. He never allowed himself the luxury reserved for the private 
printer of choosing exclusively not only how to print but also what to 
print. To indulge himself in the former he often compromised on the 
latter. Most of his commercial clients came to him because they liked his 
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grandiose style; this was that they paid for and this was what they got. 
When the choice of text and style was Nash’s or that of an enlightened 
patron of the stature of William Andrews Clark, Jr. the results could be 
quite satisfying. However, aspects of Nash’s artistry are lacking that first 
of the two essentials, in Stanley Morison’s opinion, of fine printing: in- 
telligence. For this flaw, Nash’s whole reputation has suffered. 

Morison’s other essential of fine printing is care. This test Nash passes 
with flying colors. His care has never been in question; it was extraordi- 
nary. Not only did he maintain the highest standards in material and 
workmanship, he did so consistently from 1916, when he opened his San 
Francisco shop, to 1938, when he had to close it, and before 1916 to the de- 
gree that his employers (Stanley-Taylor, Paul Elder, Taylor, Nash and 
Taylor, and Blair-Murdock) who were commercial, would allow. The 
work produced under his name in Oregon must be excluded, for Nash 
retained only selective control over it. For the long period he maintained 
his San Francisco shop in which was produced the bulk of the 1250 items 
I mentioned, I have not found one example of really careless—let alone 
sloppy—work. Others, more qualified than I to make this sort of evalu- 
ation, have looked at several examples of Nash’s work and, of what they 
have seen, agree with me. Nash’s “care” set an example and still serves as 
the ideal in fine printing centers, particularly those on the west coast 
which are generally acknowledged to have the highest standards in this 
country. Of Nash’s technical skill and its influence Adrian Wilson has 
made this appraisal: “Nash’s impact on San Francisco printing still per- 
sists in the perfection of craftsmanship, the attention to spacing, and the 
incredibly good presswork he exacted from his collaborators.”! Lawton 
Kennedy, Haywood Hunt, the Johnson brothers of the Windsor Press, and 
the Grabhorns, among others, have acknowledged to varying degrees 
this influence. Nash’s reputation in this role was international. In the 
United States it was enthusiastically noted by the trade journals and by 
such sound critics as Theodore Low DeVinne, Charles A. Murdock, and 
Henry Lewis Bullen. In Europe it was more cautiously praised by persons 
of the stature of T. J. Cobden-Sanderson, George Jones, and Stanley 
Morison. Perhaps even more significantly, it has been acknowledged by 
the more qualified of Nash’s severest critics. In an appraisal of the whole 
Nash these achievements should be considered. 


1 Adrian Wilson, “Printing and Book Designing,” typed transcript of a tape-recorded 
interview conducted by Ruth Teiser, University of California Bancroft Library Re- 
gional Oral History Office, (Berkeley, 1966), p. 94. 
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So also should Nash’s success as a salesman and a promoter. | think 
Nash could have sold refrigerators to Eskimos. Certainly, several of the 
most loyal of his supporters were as unlikely clients. I am speaking of 
those persons who give no outward sign of an inner bibliographic grace, 
the persons most fine printers would never notice, the persons who could 
only be converted by a master and an egalitarian salesman, a salesman 
like Nash. This sort of enterprise came easily to him. Except for his critics, 
Nash liked people—all kinds of people. He enjoyed talking to them, tell- 
ing them of his work, and showing them around his quarters. Whether 
his salesmanship was a colossal put-on (and I think it was not) is not really 
the issue. The important thing is that it worked, helping to create both a 
new and wider audience in San Francisco for fine printing and an audi- 
ence so pleased with his line that it continued to buy fine printing long 
after his own retirement. 

The fourth element in Nash’s career—his role as educator—is I think 
the most distinctive and the most neglected currently. Closely linked 
with his salesmanship (which has been described as tawdry) and his artis- 
try (sometimes labelled sensationalist, a kind of fine printing counterpart 
of yellow journalism) it seems in contrast to these to be without blemish, 
and of Nash’s several contributions to San Francisco and California fine 
printing the most lasting and generally beneficial. As educator of the 
uninitiated, he exerted a strong influence on the growth of the fine print- 
ing movement, for his success in this role, which secured one of the 
largest and most receptive audiences ever assembled by a fine printer, 
helped to create a market for the work of his successors as well. The pub- 
licity he secured in newspapers, the rounds of speeches he gave before 
groups ranging from the Roxburghe Club to the Elks Club, his gift print- 
ings, even his beloved library, were employed in his campaign to interest 
all people in fine printing. 

To the initiated, to printers of talent, he was also a teacher by example. 
His financial and popular success influenced other adventurous printers 
to settle in San Francisco. Of equal importance, the quality of his printing 
and bookmaking—the fanatical attention to detail, and the insistence on 
perfect production—served as a model and a challenge to the next 
generation. 

Nash’s whole career, particularly in the Twenties, was a stimulus and a 
tonic. It reassured and encouraged the men who were to follow and per- 
haps to excel him. It was the foundation-stone of the fine printing move- 
ment in San Francisco. It was, I submit, a career worthy of our respect. 
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John Henry Nash 
By Frances Case Theiss 


The following is the fourth of a series of articles on fie printing in San Francisco by Frances 
Case Theiss. They were written as part of a thesis for a Master of Arts degree in librarian- 
ship at San Jose State College. 


JoHN Henry Nasu was born in Woodbridge, Ontario, on March 12, 1871, the 
eldest son of an Irish mother and an English father. At the age of sixteen, 
he left high school to become an apprentice in the printing shop of James 
Murray, later becoming a journeyman with the firm of Brough & Cas- 
well.1 During those days, young Nash was a bike racing enthusiast and 
frequently absented himself from his work to participate in the sport. He 
was eventually fired because of this failing and in 1894 he journeyed to 
Denver, where he was to spend almost two years. Many able printers were 
practicing their trade in Denver at that time because the craftsmen there 
were being paid some of the highest wages in the country, if not the 
world.? 

In 1895, Nash moved to San Francisco where in 1898 he joined the 
Stanley-Taylor Company, which was to be the forerunner of the firm of 
Taylor, Nash and Taylor. In 1901, together with Bruce Brough, Nash estab- 
lished his own firm, the Twentieth Century Press. Nash and Brough 
announced that their intention was to conduct their business “solely with 
the idea of doing art printing.’’4 

It was during this same year that Paul Elder founded his Tomoyé Press. 
Elder derived the name of his press, as well as the printer’s mark, through 
an adaptation of a Japanese family crest of the group known as “mini 
maki tomoe” (or “tomo-e’’). The mark consisted of a circle formed by 
three large commas with their tails pointing to the right, and Elder prob- 
ably used it to symbolize movement without end, or a continuing 
enterprise.® 

It was in 1903 that Nash and Brough agreed to join forces with Elder, 
incorporating under the name of The Tomoyé Press. The incorporation 
was announced in March, 1903, that announcement stating that they were 
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“making large additions to our already well-selected plant and will con- 
tinue to print the same class of distinctive work that has attracted so 
much favorable notice during the past year. ...” In June, 1903, they further 
announced: 

“The Tomoyé Press will undertake all the details of photography, de- 
signing, engraving, writing and printing in connection with the produc- 
tion of announcements, booklets, folders, and all that class of advertising 
which calls for the best—the successful kind.’’6 

This announcement appeared in a periodical entitled Personal Impressions 
which was published by Elder, beginning in 1900, as a monthly magazine 
of literature and art.7 In 1904, Washington Life published an article compli- 
menting the little magazine, which read in part: 

“Some time ago, a young fellow named Nash did the general compos- 
ing, rule and ‘make-up’ work on it. He took home at night the brass rules 
for the advertisements or borders and worked with them until the mor- 
ticed corners could not show a joint. On another piece of work he made 
a rule cover with some 320 mortices. Not one showed in the printing. We 
do not know whether Mr. Nash is still there, but the mortices still fit.’’8 

The fact that Mr. Nash was “‘still there” was attested to in the December, 
1904, issue of Personal Impressions, which listed Nash as vice-president and 
superintendent of the Press and Bruce Brough as president and manager. 

Most of the work of the Tomoyé Press was done on large cylinder 
machine presses, although some was produced on a Washington hand 
press. The sense of handicraft was maintained, however, by the use of 
handmade papers and hand composition. James Hart described the type- 
setting as “marked by elaborate initials or other decor, often printed in 
color, sometimes smacking a bit of the art nouveau style and distantly 
influenced by William Morris’ sense of the decorated page.” He further 
commented, “The books, pamphlets and broadsides were mannered in 
style and a little too insistent in calling attention to their ornamentation 
but the style was knowing and carefully contrived.’ 

After losing most of their equipment in the 1906 earthquake, Nash and 
Elder moved their Tomoyé Press to New York, Brough having left the 
firm before that time to open his own press.1! In 1909, the two returned to 
San Francisco where they occupied several floors of a building at 239 
Grant Avenue. The interior was lavishly designed by Bernard Maybeck; 
books being sold on the first floor and art on the second floor. There was 
a gallery for lectures on another floor and the Press had a floor to itself. 
Nash commented as follows about the books he produced for Elder 
during the next years: 
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“We have been trying to do hand composition, print on hand-made 
paper, and bind in the finest of hand-made covers. We thought at first we 
would have to resort to machine composition and use seven or eight cent 
machine paper. We have kept pegging away, however, and the indications 
are that we will be able to keep at it. Our editions are not limited to a few 
hundred copies at a large price, on fine paper and hand-set type; every 
book or booklet we make is made just as carefully as if it represented only 
one copy for presentation.” !2 

In i910, Charles A. Murdock reviewed an exhibition of Tomoyé Press 
books and gave this opinion of Nash’s work: 

“The books are issued from the Tomoyé Press and the Tomoyé Press is 
Mr. Nash, plus a room 1 x 20, in the third story, containing a double 
stand of well-selected type, a Washington hand-press, a mitering machine 
and a lock-up stone. ... Several years ago, judging from a few examples of 
his work, a competent critic stated that Mr. Nash rated as one of the four 
great printers of America. In view of what he has since accomplished, this 
number would probably be diminished.’’!8 . 

In 1911, Nash ended his association with Elder and joined Edward and 
Henry Taylor in the frm of Taylor, Nash and Taylor; an association 
which was to last for four years. This blending of talents having produced 
something less than complete harmony among the three participants, 
Nash became affiliated in 1915 with the Blair-Murdock Company. Regard- 
ing Nash’s association with the Taylor brothers, Hart remarked: 

“These brothers, whose business dated back to 1896, .. . had a purity in 
their classically simple design that was alien to the almost fulsome taste 
of Nash. Their spare use of color or ornament and their concentration 
upon displaying the text cleanly and clearly upon the page was not for 
Nash who liked to make pictures out of books.”4 

It was during his tenure with Blair-Murdock, incidentally, that Nash 
designed some printing for the Panama-Pacific Exposition. In 1916, the 
Blair-Murdock Company closed its doors and Nash went into business 
for himself, establishing an office at 447 Sansome Street with $600 and an 
absence of credit.15 

During the years from 1916 to 1925, Nash parlayed his $600 investment 
into a fortune, attracting such wealthy patrons as William Andrews Clark, 
Jr. and William Randolph Hearst and significantly improving his credit 
rating. In 1925, he established himself in the elegantly appointed top floor 
of the building which James D. Zellerbach had built and named in his 
honor. Oscar Lewis described the new quarters: 

“His office was divided into two parts. As you got off the elevator, if you 
turned to the left, you would be in the shop—the composing room—he 
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never had a press, the presswork was done elsewhere, but the type was 
set there and the design and all. Then if you turned to the right, you were 
in the library, which was quite elaborately fitted up with carved oak book- 
cases and display cabinets, oil paintings and bronze statuary groups. He 
had a large collection of books on printing and many examples of the 
work of the modern and early fine book printers. It was very much of a 
contrast. On one side was the workroom, well equipped and all but no 
luxury. The luxury was all on the library side.” 16 

Of the library, Albert Sperisen recalled, “You felt like tip-toeing when 
you walked through the place.’’!” 

Nash himself was nearly always to be found at the type case or the com- 
posing stone. Lewis remembered, “He always wore an immaculate blue 
smock. ...He knew what a master printer ought to look like, so he did 
all he could to look the part.””8 

It can be said that in many respects Nash was a creature of his times. 
San Francisco in the heyday of the late 1920’s constituted an ideal setting 
for a man who liked to live and produce in the grand manner. Such 
habits require substantial amounts of money to sustain them and money 
was precisely the commodity which San Francisco possessed in abundance 
in those high-riding days. 

John Henry Nash (known in earlier days as Harry) was not one to keep 
himself in the background and let his productions speak for themselves. 
His likes and dislikes regarding fine printing were strong and it was his 
habit to express them vocally and with vigor. Lewis characterized him 
thus: 

“...an engaging mass of contradictions and incongruities: a conscien- 
tious artist and a shrewd and canny businessman; a printer who habitu- 
ally aimed at magnificent effects—big pages, big books, lavish decorations 
—yet was a stickler for meticulous detail. He was at once tolerant and 
stubborn, self-assertive and humble, ostentatious and simple.’’!9 

In 1929, Nash printed what is generally considered to be his “magnum 
opus”: the Divine Comedy of Dante. The production had long been in 
Nash’s mind. It was in 1923 that Dr. Aurelia Rinehardt had suggested the 
project to him and put him in contact with Melville Best Anderson, who 
had spent almost thirty years translating the work into English. Nash 
went to Amsterdam in 1924 to confer with the Van Gelder paper company 
regarding the making of a special watermarked paper for the project. 
The next five years were spent in composing, revising and printing the 
four folio volume undertaking, which included one volume containing 
the translator’s foreword and additional historical material. The volumes 
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were bound by Hiibel and Denck of Leipzig, for which purpose Nash 
made a second trip to the Continent.?° 

No illustration or ornamentation embellished the volumes. A simple 
light blue rule-scheme was the only color utilized, and this simply served 
the purpose of setting off the marginal notes from the text. H. L. Bullen 
described the format of the volumes: 

“As the main text is poetry, each line ending irregularly, and accom- 
panied with side notes, the rules are not simply decorative, but have the 
purpose of giving coherency to the pages, in a manner not otherwise 
possible. ... The copious side notes, though written in prose, are quite 
adroitly relieved of discordant angularity by being set in lines of irregular 
endings.... This... adds decisively to the general good effect of the pages, 
and to the credit due the printer.’”2! 

Cloister Lightface was Nash’s choice for the type, which was especially 
cut for this work; 18-point roman being used for the text and 10-point 
and italic for the notes.22 When Pope Pius XI examined the volumes in 
the Vatican Library, he ordered an Apostolic Blessing sent to Nash.” 

Nash’s trips abroad to purchase special materials for the Dante were not 
unique to that project. As Haywood Hunt pointed out, his practice of 
purchasing abroad was based upon the fact that there were more quality 
goods and services of the type that Nash required available in England 
and on the Continent than there were in this country. There was more 
handmade paper produced in Holland and Italy than in the United 
States, and the type was often cheaper and better cast in England than it 
was in the United States. As regards binding, Hunt stated: 

“The binding in Leipzig, Germany was far superior to anything we did 
in this country. They made flat-opening books; they put enough strength 
into their covers that they wouldn’t curl in. American books would curl. 
They still do. The Hiibel and Denck bindery in Leipzig, Germany, put 
enough strength into their binding. They maintained one section of their 
bindery in which they worked twenty-five men year-round solely bind- 
ing the books with parchment covers.”4 

Hunt qualified his remarks, however, by commenting that the press- 
work in this country was as fine as that done anywhere in the world. He 
recalled that Art Fay kept one press at his shop, The Trade Pressroom, 
upon which Nash always had first call. Art Maehl, a pressman who is 
remembered by Hunt asa particularly good workman, printed practically 
all of Nash’s books. Hunt described the press upon which Maehl did his 
work: 
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“That was only about 25x38 or 28x 42 at biggest. It wasn’t a tremendously 
large press, but with a little bit smaller sized press of that sort you can 
handle it better than a larger one, particularly on handmade paper. This 
pressman had little sheets of thin tempered steel. He would put his make- 
ready on the sheet, then one of those sheets of steel, just to fit the page 
size, immediately underneath the tympan sheet, which is the top sheet, 
and would be printing so that the type would actually be hitting on this 
tempered steel. Just the topsheet was between the type and the steel, the 
idea being to print into the paper instead of punching through it. Nash 
was a perfectionist, no question about that.’ 

If Nash depended upon Maehl and others, such as Lawton Kennedy, for 
consistently dependable presswork, he depended to an even greater ex- 
tent upon his superintendent, Joseph FauntLeRoy, who was in his employ 
from 1918 until 1933.26 

Kennedy stated that FauntLeRoy’s job was to see through the whole 
production of Nash’s projects. Kennedy described FauntLeRoy’s function 
thus: 

“Nash would get the business, more or less set the stage, maybe would 
set the title page and a page of text and his chapter headings, and it was 
up to Mr. FauntLeRoy to see it through, which he would do very con- 
scientiously. When they were running books downstairs at the Trade 
Pressroom on the cylinder presses, he was there—or they didn’t run. They 
said Joe could see a nick in a 6-point period.”’27 

McCaffrey recalled, “In the Nash tradition, FauntLeRoy stood at the 
end of the press, checking each sheet, and never hesitating to stop the 
press for a speck of white showing on a single letter.’’8 

A further comment on the painstaking presswork and attention to de- 
tail which characterized Nash’s work was made by Nathan Van Patten: 

“Every piece of Nash printing displays a mastery of the use of types and 
ornaments and in the handling of illustrations. The care taken in press- 
work has resulted in such a degree of excellence that it is doubtful that it 
can be surpassed or that any of his most painstaking contemporaries have 
at any time equalled it.” 

Aside from his dependence upon such talented craftsmen as Maehl and 
FauntLeRoy, Nash was himself a craftsman of consummate skill. Carl 
Wheat characterized him as a master craftsman at the case. He com- 
mented that Nash had never forgotten the advice given him many years 
ago by that other great American printer Theodore DeVinne, who ad- 
vised him never to lose his intimate touch with the tools of his trade.3° 
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Sperisen corroborated this viewpoint when he stated, “John Henry 
Nash was a superb craftsman. He was no artist; he was a craftsman, one 
of the greatest in the printing industry.” “He was also,” he continued, 
“the greatest ‘Barnum’ of the business. Nobody got as much money for 
printing as John Henry Nash. Nobody was a greater salesman.”#! Sperisen 
went on to delineate the pattern of Nash’s evolution into a position of 
dominance in the San Francisco printing scene: 

“All you have to do is go back to his earlier books to see how that man 
developed, if you will, the contemporary concept of printing when he 
was with the Taylor brothers in Taylor, Nash and Taylor. The almost 
frightful influence that the man had in printing. It was a little bit of this 
and a little bit of that but mostly William Morris. Then when he branched 
out for himself and became the John Henry Nash, he took his basis of de- 
sign from the fifteenth and sixteen centuries and, suddenly, Mr. Nash 
could never do a small book. It always had to be large books, folios or 
large quartos.’’82 

Some of Nash’s most distinguished efforts were produced under the 
aegis of The Book Club of California, an organization founded in San 
Francisco in 1912 with the announced intention of assisting in “the study of 
letters and the promotion of the arts pertaining to the production of 
books.” Within two years of its founding, the Club initiated its program 
of publishing; and of its first twelve books, issued between 1914 and 1920, 
eight were printed by Nash.** Nash’s first efforts for the Club were items 
of Californiana: Robert E. Cowan’s A Bibliography of the History of California 
and the Pacific West, (1510-1906), Edwin Markham’s Man With A Hoe and Bret 
Hart’s Luck of Roaring Camp. His 1918 edition of Ina Coolbrith’s California, done 
in quarto, represented the epitome of Nash’s ornate syle, featuring green 
rules and orange floral decorations.*4 

One of Nash’s finest and most tasteful works was produced for the Club 
in 1929. This was his edition of George Bancroft’s Memorial Address on the Life 
and Character of Abraham Lincoln and was done, as was his habit, on Van Gelder 
paper. For this work, he had fonts of 14- and 16-point Elzevir type cast to 
his order. He was pleased with the results, pronouncing the new casting 
to be “lovely, dignified and readable,” and was to use it in many of his 
subsequent press books.?*5 

John Henry Nash’s crowning achievement was to be a monumental 
edition of St. Jerome’s Latin translation of the Bible, a work which he 
estimated would require ten years to complete and which would sell for 
$1000. His patroness in this projected venture was Mrs. Edward L. Doheny, 
one of the group of wealthy Californians who subsidized so many of 
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Nash’s productions. In 1932, he issued a prospectus of the upcoming pro- 
duction. It was in elephant folio size, on Van Gelder paper, with the title 
page bearing his name Latinized as lohannus Henricus Nashus. The paper 
was watermarked with his monogram and name. The prospectus was 
bound in marbled boards with a gold-lettered vellum spine, the whole 
being encased in a slip-case of marbled boards. To Mrs. Doheny, Nash sent 
a gift and a broadside set in 24-point Cloister type. It read in part: 

“T, John Henry Nash, printer of San Francisco, hereby certify and attest 
that this is the veritable & first set of printer’s rough stone proofs of my 
master undertaking, the Vulgate, or St. Jerome, Bible. And I further 
testify that the first and only complete set of rough proofs... was assem- 
bled for the purpose of presentation to my very good friend and esteemed 
patron, Mrs. Edward Doheny. ...’’#6 

It is sad that after such an auspicious start, the undertaking could not 
have been brought to successful completion. Unfortunately, however, 
Mrs. Doheny was forced by the depression of the stock market to with- 
draw her patronage, bringing the venture to a precipitous conclusion. 
This was not the first such episode, nor was it to be the last. Lewis sum- 
marized what occurred: 

“He liked to do everything ona grand scale. He had wealthy clients who 
would permit him to do that. So everything went well with him while he 
was riding high. But when the depression came on—that’s the difference 
between Nash and Grabhorn— .:. Nash couldn’t cut corners. So his in- 
spiration dried up and presently he closed his shop.’’37 

Nash suffered a nervous breakdown in 1934 from which it took him 
nearly two years to recover. The color and vitality which characterized his 
earlier days was never to return. In 1925, Nash had been awarded an hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Letters by the University of Oregon in return 
for which he helped that institution found a press for student use in the 
School of Journalism. It was named the John Henry Nash Fine Arts Press 
in his honor. In 1937, after Nash’s recovery from his breakdown, Dean 
Eric W. Allen of the School of Journalism invited him to Eugene, offering 
him a place to set up his press and accommodations for his library. Nash 
accepted the invitation and moved to Oregon in 1938.%8 

Nash’s first Oregon effort was a collection of poems by Mary Lowell, 
produced in 1938. In 1939, he printed what was to be his last hand-set book, 
the Religio Medici of Sir Thomas Browne, his subsequent productions being 
set with linotype. Both the John Henry Nash Fine Arts Press and John 
Henry Nash did their last printing in 1942. When it became clear to Nash 
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that the University either could not afford or did not intend to purchase 
his library, this being one of the principal reasons for his move to Oregon, 
Nash returned to California in November of 1943.29 

Warren Howell recalled that upon his return to California, Nash had 
“mellowed quite a bit.” “He called on all his old enemies,” he remem- 
bered. “He was very pleasant and very quiet. He spoke about his books.” 
Howell viewed this phenomenon with mixed emotions: 

“Tt wasa little bit sad to see this man mellowed to such an extent that he 
was quite meek. The Depression years had hit him so badly that I think 
he was no longer the man who could do no wrong and cared only about 
dealing with very rich people. He seemed to have a knack in those early 
days of charging so much that the rich people loved it. People used to 
remark that you have to have a step-ladder to handle his books, in order 
to read them.’’40 

Throughout his stay in Oregon, Nash had maintained his house in 
Berkeley, and it was to this home that he returned to live until his death 
in 1947.4! 
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Gallimaufry 


Nor GALLIMAUERY, but hard fact, is the BOOK AUCTION to be held in the 
Club rooms on Monday, October 18. A catalogue of books to be offered to 
the highest bidder will be available and mailed to all members several 
weeks before the event. Please mark your calendars now! 


RECENTLY your Board of Directors voted to increase the Club’s member- 
ship quota. We are now limited to 950 members. Our waiting list of pros- 
pective members was so lengthy and prolonged it was discouraging. 
Slowly and steadily the Club has grown. Since its inception in 1912 the 
Club “has spread the gospel of good printing far beyond the confines of 


the State’ and we now have members in such distant lands as Australia. 
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Our 37th publication has recently been issued and by the time you read 
this you should be getting an announcement of the Fall book. This will 
be a translation from the German of J. Miiller’s Das Goldenland Californien, 
originally published in 1850. This charming little book, illustrated with 
woodcuts, advises all young German lads to avoid California, stay home, 
work hard and grow up to be a credit to the Fatherland. 


Exhibitions 

PIONEERS IN PetticoaTs, Shirley Sargent’s account of Yosemite’s early 
women, 1856-1900, set the theme for the exhibition in the Club rooms dur- 
ing the months of July and August. The exhibit honored the Book Club’s 
spring publication, AH-WAH-NE DAYS, Helen Hunt Jackson’s account 
of a visit to Yosemite in 1872. 

Most of the books came from the Bancroft Library of the University of 
California at Berkeley, augmented by some loaned by the California 
Historical Society, Oscar Lewis, Duncan Olmsted, John Swingle, and Mrs. 
John I. Walter. 
DUNCAN OLMSTED 


A TRIBUTE TO EDWIN GRABHORN 
AND THE GRABHORN PRESS 


By James D. Hart, Director of the Bancroft Library 





Published in limited edition by The Friends of the San Fran- 
cisco Public Library, this book will be an increasingly valuable 
and treasured acquisition for Grabhorn collectors and all 
who admire fine printing. 

The book has been created in authentic Grabhorn tradi- 
tion by Grabhorn-Hoyem. The type is hand-set Franciscan, 
the private type of the Grabhorn Press, designed for them by 
Frederic W. Goudy. Eight photographs of the Grabhorns by 
Marjorie Farquhar are included. 


Available for $7.50 (tax included) from: 


Friends of the San Francisco Public Library 
Main Library, Civic Center, 94102 
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Serv N DAYS 


BY WALT WHITMAN 


INTRODUCTION BY ALFRED KAZIN 
Illustrated with 133 Civil War photographs 
and selected portraits from the 


life of Walt Whitman. 


The Press of David R. Godine will publish the complete 
text of Walt Whitman’s prose journals. These ‘Specimen Days’, 
written during the Civil War and the period following, ex- 
press in journalism and poetry Whitman’s views on the Civil 
War, the human condition and America in “a strange, un- 
loosed and wondrous time.” 98 Illustrating the text are 68 
rare photographs of Whitman, the most comprehensive co- 
lection ever attempted, 57 photographs of the Civil War, and 
eight interpretative portraits. The distinguished scholar 
Alfred Kazin has written an extensive introduction. 38 A de- 
luxe edition of 1250 copies has been printed in two colors on 


an English laid rag paper bearing a Walt Whitman water- 


mark, bound in full buckram, with matching slipcase. A 
trade edition on Mohawk Superfine is also available. 


224 pages; 9.5x12 inches; Price: $35.00 (deluxe), 25.00 (trade) 


A catalog describing the books of David Godine is now available. 


and will be sent on request. 


DAVehD jResaG.@.DGN Hise cE UO). BiliLS 1 BR 
282 NEWTON STREET: BROOKLINE 
MSD AGHUSe) is: 02146 





Elected to Membership 


The following have been elected since the publication of the Summer 


News-Letter: 


Member 


Earl W. Barlow 

Robert Bennett 

August H. Brandenburg 

Willard A. Brown 

California State College 

Sheilah Fiona Casey 

Mrs. Raymond Chavez 

Dr. Harry Clark 

Mrs. Jeremy C. Cole 

Leonard Wade Colton 

Edward P. Cooney 

Phelps Dewey 

Mr. & Mrs. Robert L. 
Dohrmann 

Geoffrey P. Dunbar 

William B. Dunn 

Margaret Du Priest 

Alexander A. Dzilvelis 

Anne Englund 

William R. Fielder, M.D. 

Gerald G. Gini 

Dr. Jonathan Goldberg 

Mrs. Charles Y. Gray 

Robert D. Hanson 

Aimee J. Hinds 

Philip M. Isaacson 

Mrs. William Kemmer 

Nathan Kessler 

Robert C. Kinne 

Keith V. Krueger, M.D. 


Address 


Sponsor 


Delta, B.C., Canada David Myrick 


Los Angeles 
San Pablo 
Laguna Beach 
Long Beach 
San Francisco 
Long Beach 


Joseph M. Bransten 
Edward M. Lindsay 

Abel E. Berland 
Membership Committee 
Duncan H. Olmsted 
Membership Committee 


Norman, Oklahoma Albert Shumate, M.D. 


San Francisco 
San Francisco 
Dubuque, Iowa 
Tiburon 


Menlo Park 
Pocatello, Idaho 
Santa Monica 
Coral Gables, Fla. 
Encino 

Berkeley 

Palo Alto 
Stockton 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
San Jose 
Manhattan Beach 
Santa Cruz 
Lewiston, Maine 
Oakland 
Oakland 
Pleasanton 

Long Beach 


Mrs. Charles Kuzell, M.D. San Francisco 
Gladys Sullivan Mahoney Phoenix, Arizona 


Mrs. Fred C. Maloy 
John D. Moore 
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Aptos 
San Francisco 


Mrs. Gerald D. Kennedy 
Carroll T. Harris 
Membership Committee 
Teressa Fryworth 


David Magee 
Membership Committee 
Dr. George Mandler 
Howard S. Mott 

Jake Zeitlin 

Ruth Gordon 

Warren R. Howell 
Edwin Mayall 

Bernard Rolnick 

Jack W. Stauffacher 

G. J. Houle 

Santa Cruz Public Library 
Membership Committee 
Ruth Gordon 
Membership Committee 
Membership Committee 
Peggy Christian 

Mervyn C. Eidenmuller 
Madeleine S. Rose 
Sherwood Grover 
Stanley George 


James W. McCoy 

Prof. Hugh D. McNiven 

Mrs. J. P. Nevin, Jr. 

Jeremy Norman 

Gerald S. O’Neal 

Kenneth Pasqualetti 

Norman Philbrick 

A. S. Pickett 

James F. Reed 

Victor Rosenberg 

Richard H. Salz 

Esther Schandorft 

Mr. & Mrs. C. G. 
Spirandelli 

Major & Mrs. James B. 
Thompson 

Hugh Tolford 

Joan West 

Robert C. West, M.D. 

Donald C. Whitton 

Stephen R. Wiist 

John Wilson 

Laurence A. Wright 

Clifford R. Wurfel 

Ted Wurm 


Richmond 
Berkeley 
Menlo Park 
San Francisco 
Ramona 

San Francisco 
Los Altos Hills 
Santa Rosa 
San Francisco 
Berkeley 

San Francisco 
Pasadena 


San Francisco 


Fort Ord 

Van Nuys 
Pasadena 
Greenbrae 

Corte Madera 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
London, England 
San Francisco 
Riverside 


Oakland — 


James R. Russell 

Abel E. Berland 
Membership Committee 
David Magee 

Michael Harrison 
Warren R. Howell 
Norman H. Strouse 
Norman H. Strouse 
Membership Committee 
Ruth Gordon 

Mrs. R. F. Ferguson 
Thomas F. Andrews 


Mrs. R. F. Ferguson 


Membership Committee 
Roby Wentz 

Thomas F. Andrews 
Mildred A. Blanchat 
Mrs. R. F. Ferguson 
Membership Committee 
George R. Kane 

John Borden 

U.C. Riverside 

David Myrick 


The two classifications of membership above Regular Membership are 
Patron Memberships, $100 a year, and Sustaining Memberships, $35.00 a 


year. 


The following entered the Club as a Patron Member: 


Member 
William F. Staggs 


As a Sustaining Member: 


E. Louise Gooding 


Address 


Oakland 


Santa Paula 


Sponsor 
Membership Committee 


Membership Committee 


The following have changed from Regular to Sustaining Membership: 


Mrs. Shirley Masengill 


Oakland 


Howard L. Mawdsley, M.D. Hillsborough 
Port Jefferson Station, N.Y. 


Robert L. Veatch 
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Is increasing in America 


Members of The Folio Society own remarkably beautiful 
books, belong to the Folio-Club (in an elegant Georgian 
House in a quiet cul-de-sac off Mayfair); and receive the 
Folio Magazine quarterly. Members who join for 1972 will 
receive a handsomely produced free presentation volume— 
Francisco Goya: Paintings, Drawings and Prints. 


This specially commissioned volume, selected and intro- 
duced by Philip Troutman, has twenty-one paintings in colour 
together with fifty monochrome reproductions of the draw- 
ings and prints. 

The Society’s editions include major and minor classics; 
exciting historical and literary ‘discoveries’; the scandalous, 
the curious, the authoritative and the otherwise important. 
The productions are always individual with bindings that 
include the use of leathers and silks, wood veneers and hand 
marbled papers. Great attention is paid to the typography 
and to the text papers in order to make an edition which is 
not only a delight in itself but also a true reflection of its text. 

The Society believes that the ownership of beautiful books 
—worthwhile texts, well illustrated and well produced—is 
one of the finest and most lasting of civilized pleasures. 


All members of the Book Club of California are being sent 
a copy of the Society’s full prospectus. 


THE FOLIO SOCIETY - 6 STRATFORD PLACE - LONDON WIN OBH 


WT i iy 


.. . of imagination all compact 


broadsides suitable for framing by Robert Grabhorn and 
Andrew Hoyem, limited to 35 numbered sets. Sonnets 73, 
97, 116 and 117 have been handset in 24 point Centaur 


y 
: 
: A suite of four sonnets by William Shakespeare, printed as 


capitals, printed in two colors on dampened British hand- 
i made paper, size 11 by 17 1/2 inches, with gold leaf initials 
applied by hand. Thirty sets are offered for sale in portfolios 
at $62.50 plus sales tax where applicable. Orders should be 
addressed to Jeremiah Donovan c/o Grabhorn-Hoyem, 
2 


566 Commercial Street, San Francisco, California 94111. 


CALIFORNIA AND THE WEST 


Selected especially for Book Club of California readers. Each in attrac- 
tive format and substantial bindings: 


Goodman (David M.) A Western Panorama 1849-1875, J. Ross Browne, on 
the Pacific Coast & in Texas, Nevada, Arizona & Baja California as 
Mining Comm. & as Minister to China. Portraits & illus. $11.00 

Hafen (LeRoy R.) Mountain Men & Fur Trade of Far West. Biographical 
sketches of participants by scholars of subjects. 8s volumes published to 
date. Remaining 2 volumes in progress. Set, $155.00 

Overfield (Loyd J., Il) The Little Big Horn, 1876: The Official Communi- 
cations, Documents & Reports with Rosters of the Officers & Troops 
of the Campaign. Portraits & illustrations. $22.50 

Smith (Cornelius C., Jr.) Emilio Kosterlitzky, Mexican Eagle of Sonora 
& Southwest Border. Portraits & illustrations. $12.50 

Vaughan (Francis E.) Andrew C. Lawson: Scientist, Teacher, Philos- 
opher. Portraits & illustrations. $10.00 


Prices are prepaid. California residents add sales tax. 
[A catalogue of our publications is available upon application.] 


THE ARTHUR H. CLARK COMPANY 


1264 S. Central Ave., Glendale, Calif. 91204 Code 213, 245-9119 
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We Publish & Distribute the Following: 


SOME RANDOM REMINISCENCES. The Autobiography of Harold C’ 
Holmes. Limited to 1000 copies. Cloth-bound. Illustrated. $7.50 

THE HISTORY OF ALAMEDA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA. A facsimile re- 
print of M. W. Wood’s 1883 history, originally published in Oakland. More 
than 1000 pages. Illustrated. Bound in simulated leather. $22.50 

THE HISTORY OF AMADOR COUNTY, CALIFORNIA. Reprint of the 
Thompson and West, 1881 history. Full buckram, gold-stamped. $25.00 
HALLOWED WERE THE GOLD DUST TRAILS. by Henry L. Walsh. Oc- 
tavo, cloth. 599 pages. Illustrated. Second printing, 1947. $10.00 
CALIFORNIA LETTERS OF LUCIUS FAIRCHILD. Edited by J. Schafer, 
Madison, Wisconsin, 1931. Octavo, cloth. 212 pages. $10.00 

THE TEXAS CANNIBALS, or, WHY FATHER SERRA CAME TO CALI- 
FORNIA. by Sibley S. Morrill. Oakland (1964). Octavo, wrps. 28 pages. $1.00 
JOHN JOSEPH MONTGOMERY. Father of Basic Flying: 1858-1911. by 
Arthur D. Spearman, S.J. Santa Clara (California), (1967). Octavo, cloth, 241 
pages. Illustrated with rare photographs. $10.00 

THRILLS 1861 to 1887. by Nute Craig, Oakland (ca. 1927). Cloth. $5.00 
THE QUEST FOR QUAL-A-WA-LOO (Humboldt Bay). Foreword by Oscar 
Lewis. (Oakland, 1966). Cloth. 190 pages. Ilustrated. $5.00 

THE MYSTERY OF JACK LONDON. by Georgia L. Bamford. Oakland, 
1931. Octavo, cloth. 252 pages. Illustrated. $5.00 

CALIFORNIA. by L. A. Mitchell, 12mo, cloth. 87 pages. Hlustrated. $3.50 
HISTORY OF BASEBALL IN CALIFORNIA and Pacific Coast Leagues, 
1847-1938. by Fred W. Lange. Oakland, 1938. Wrps. lust. $2.50 

REBIRTH OF NORWAY’S PEASANTRY. Folk Leader Hans Nielson Hauge. 
by Magnus Nodtvedt. Tacoma (1965). Octavo, Cloth. 305 pages. With Bibliog- 
raphy & index. $5.00 

COVERED WAGON PIONEERS. by Charles Frederick True. Madison 
(1966). Wrappers, 107 pages. First printing of account of an overland trip to 
California in the 1850's. $3.00 

THE CALIFORNIA WHITE CAP MURDERS. An Episode in Vigilantism. 
by Helen Rocca Goss. Santa Barbara, 1969. Octavo, cloth. 132 pages. Illus- 
trated. Limited to 750 copies designed and printed by Lawton and Alfred Ken- 
nedy. $15.00 - 3 

DAUGHTERS OF THE RICH. A play by Jack London. Oakland, 1971. First 
Edition. Octavo, wrappers, 22 pages. $1.00 

ORIGINS OF HYDRAULIC MINING IN CALIFORNIA. by Philip Ross 
May. Oakland, 1970. Octavo, cloth. 88 pages. Designed by Graham Mackin- 
tosh. Illustrated. $6.95. 


The Holmes Book Company 
Established 1894 


Main Store: 274 - 14th Street, Oakland 94612, 893-6860 
San Francisco Store: 22 Third Street, San Francisco 94103, 362-3283 


